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NARRATIVE. 








From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
TRUTH AND FALSEHOOD, 
or---Anecdotes of Susan and Sophia. 

* Jane,” said her mother, one morning, “why 
did you leave your lesson just now, to go down 
stairs?’ ‘‘I wished for some water to drink,” 
said Jane; ‘I was very thirsty.” ‘“O, very 
well, my dear, if that was your reason, I have 
nothing more to say about it.” Her mother 
then seated herself at her desk to write a letter, 
which Jane told her she feared would not be 
finished by the time her lesson was ready to 
be recited. ‘* You need have no fear, on that 
account,” said her mother, “ for you know I 
am never unwilling to leave any thing I may 
happen to be doing, for the sake of hearing a 
lesson that has been well learned; and such, 
I must do you the justice to say, is generally 
the case with yours.” Jane kissed her mother 
onreceiving this commendation, and took not 
her eyes from her book again, until it was to 
say, “* Now, mother, I am ready.” It was one 
of her Bible lessons—the 15th Psalm. Her 
mother was in the habit of explaining to her 
whatever she learned, which she thought she 
might not perfectly understand, and of suggest- 
ing ideas, connected with her lessons, which 
she thought would not be apt to occur to Jane. 
“What do you suppose, Jane,” said she, “ is 
meant, by speaking the truth in the heart, 
which the Psalmist here mentions, as one of 


_the virtnes necessary to those who would as- 


cend the ‘ Hill of the Lord;’ or, in other words, 
who would have a place in the kingdom of 
heaven?” ‘*Why,I suppose mother, it means 
notto tell a lie.” ‘‘ Well, isthere any other 
way of telling a lie, than by saying what is not 
true?” 

“Thave never thought of there being any 
other way, mother.” 

“Observe, my dear, it is not here said, he 
who speaketh the truth with his dips, but ‘in his 
heart.’ He who is in his heart willing, that 
the whole truth should be known.” 

“T fear, then, mother, said Jane, that I did 
not speak the truth in my heart, this morning, 
when you asked me why I went down stairs. 
Twas true I was thirsty, but I was studying 
so busily that I did not mind much about it, 
till I suddenly recollected, that I hadn’t looked 
at my geranium for -two or three days; and I 
felt a great desire to go and see how much the 
new leaves were grown, which I was delighted 
tofind, the other day, had sprouted from the 
slip my aunt gave me. I looked at the geran- 
ium, and drank some water; but I suppose if I 
had not thought of the geranium, I should have 
waited till my lesson was learned before I went 
for the water. I wanted to give you the rea- 
son which I thought you would like best, and 
80 mentioned only one.” 

“You cannot be too careful, my dear, to 
guard against every species of deceit, the 
slightest shade of which, in the character, is 
enough to obscure its brightest charms. Al- 
ways suspect that there is something wrong in 
your heart, when you feel the slightest disposi- 
tion to conceal your motives, or the actual truth 
in relation to all that you do and say. Your 
only safety then is ina free and full confession. 
You have always had so little disposition for 





this sort of concealment, that your ‘life has 
furnished but few occasions for admonition, or 
reproof, on its account. I remember once, 
when you were about four years old, you felt 
a great desire for a gimlet which your little 
cousin, then on a visit to us, was using, and 
would not relinquish. You went to your fa- 
ther, who was in another room, and asked 
him if he were willing that you should take 
his gimlet, without mentioning that your cousin 
had it. On his saying ‘ yes,’ you immediately 
returned, and alleging your tather’s permission, 
took possession of the gimlet.”” When he dis- 
covered the circumstances, he was very much 
offended with you for concealing them from 
him ; as otherwise, he said you very well knew, 
he should not have granted the permission you 
desired. ‘My child,’ said he, ‘you gained 
your object, by no better means, than by telling 
a lie—for it was, in fact, being guilty of a lie, 
to conceal that which you knew would have 
produced a different answer ;’ and he punished 
you accordingly.” ‘*O, mother,” said Jane, 
‘**} can’t bear to think I was ever so naughty. 
Iam sure I will now be more careful than 
ever, to speak the truth ix my heart.” 

** You cannot be too careful, my dear. Ha- 
bits of deceit are often very gradually, and al- 
ways imperceptibly formed. ‘The very common 
habit of talking heedlessly, and without re- 
flection, is nevertheless very dangerous. False 
opinions are given, false representations made, 
and facts, which are, at least, doubtful, as- 
serted as true, from mere thoughtlessness—and 
soon, the habit having become confirmed, may 
lead unconsciously to a criminal’ disregard of 
truth. I once overheard a conversation be- 
tween two little girls—Susan and Sophia Car- 
roll,—cousins,—to whom some one had been 
saying, that she thought they had been rather 
quarrelsome that day. 

‘ Why, we havn’t quarrelled at all,’ said So- 
phia, ‘ have we, Susan 7’ 

‘I don’t know, Sophia, let us stop and think.’ 

‘But I am sure we have not.’ 

‘I don’t know,’ repeated Susan, ‘letus stop 
and think.’ 

These girls were then strangers to me; but 
I immediately suspected that Susan was achild 
who was very careful, from principle, never to 
depart from the truth—and that, on the con- 
trary, Sophia was sadly deficient in this re- 
spect. I wasconfirmed in my opinion after- 
wards, when I became better acquainted with 
these girls. It sohappened that I was atthe same 
school with them,—for strange as it may seem 
to you, I was once a school-girl, like yourself. 
I was so much older, that I had not much to do 
with them,—but I had an opportunity to ob- 
serve their conduct. I often talked with them 
in the intervals for play, andI observed that 
in discussing the characters of their compan- 
ions, a common theme I believe among school- 
gitls, Susan was very cautious in pronouncing 
any opinion, because, she said, she might be 
mistaken. Sophia, on the contrary, was very 
positive. Susan was slow to accuse—Sophia 
rash and hasty. I remember one day when 
the girls were writing,—a part of their exercis- 
es, which they always performed with great 
care and neatness,—a child belonging to the 
school, who was rather apt to do ill natured 
tricks, but in this case evidently had no mis- 
chievous intention, by a sudden movement of 








her arm, in reaching for a book, overturned 
their inkstand ; and the ink, flying in every 
direction, completely spoiled the fair pages 
they had just been inscribing. The child 
immediately said she was very sorry; that she 
did not meanto doso. ‘ You did,’ said So- 
phia, angrily, ‘you know you did it on pur- 
pose.’ ‘QO, don’t say so,’ said Susan, ‘I am 
sure she did not want to spoil our books,’—and 
then whispered tc Sophia—‘ You know that 
though she is rather apt to be ill natured, 
yet no body ever accuses her of not speaking 
the truth.” The commission of slight offences 
against truth and justice, is apt to lead on to 
those which are greater and more serious. It 
happened, one day, that the glass case, which 
enclosed a little time-piece, that stood on the 
mantel-piece of the school-room, was_ broken, 
in consequence of the hammering of a joiner, 
who had been employed Saturday afternoon, 
to put upa little cupboard directly over the spot 
where the time-piece stood. It so chanced, 
that Sophia had occasion to go to the school- 
room that afternoon for something she had 
left, and was there wher the accident happen- 
ed. The joiner finished his work at a late 
hour, and had not time, before he went home, 
as he lived in a remote part of the town, to in- 
form the school-master of the mischief he had 
done. Monday morning, of course, there was 
a great deal of speculation on the subject. The 
master said he hoped if any of the scholars 
had broken the glass, they would have the 
honesty to confess, and to repair the mischief, 
by paying for the value of the glass. Sophia 
kueéw he would aaturally suspect a careless lit- 
tle fellow in the school, who was always very 
curious about this time-piece, and was often 
reproved for putting his fingers upon it—and 
unluckily, was one of those who experience the 
perpetual punishment of an occasional depar- 
ture from truth,—that of never being believed. 
Of course, his denial would have no tendency 
to rid him of suspicion. With him, Sophia 
had once had a quarrel about a pencil, which 
each claimed—and to revenge herself, she 
suffered him to remain in disgrace; for no 
one doubted, (and the real truth was not dis- 
covered till two months after, when the joiner 
presented his bill,) that he was the offender.” 

“Why, mother,” said Jane, “was not that 
just as bad as if she had actually accused him 
of it?” 

“ Certainly, my dear, I think so. To show 
you in how many ways this principle of deceit 
may operate, I will relate one or two more an- 
ecdotes of this same Sophia; which will, be- 
sides, place Susan’s character in most agreea- 
ble contrast. Sophia was a very smart schol- 
ar, and though Susan was much her superior 
in good temper, and sweetness of manners,— 
Sophia was never jealous of her, only on ac- 
count of her scholarship. Once, on occa- 
sion of a public examination, Sophia knew that 
Susan was much better prepared than herself ; 
because she had given up the time which she 
should have spent in reviewing her studies, to 
playing with some cousins, then on a visit to 
her. Inthe course of the examination, in or- 
der to make it appear that Susan needed as- 
sistance, every time a question was put to her, 
Sophia would pretend to whisper and tell her 
the answer. This, of course, disconcerted 
Susan very much, so that she could not give 
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the answers readily. At last, in the extremity 
of her distress, when the master happened to 
pass nearer to her, she asked leave to take an- 
other seat. She took care, however, to go to- 
wards the fire, willing it should be thought 
that it was for the sake of being warmer, that 
she wished to move; that there might be no 
suspicion of the actual reason, so disgracetul 
to Sophia. Sophia was content not to appear 
very well herself, so long as she thought Susan 
appeared no better; but when Susan, in an- 
other part of the room, went on, without he- 
sitation or mistake, she feigned a sudden faint- 
ness, and going out, staid during the whole of 
one recitation, in which she thought she should 
particularly fail. I ought to mention one cir- 
cumstance more about Susan. The great 
ambition of the girls was, not to make a single 
miss, as they term it. Susan had got nearly 
through the whole examination, and had a 
perfectly ready answer to every question, till 
at last she hesitated. Her mother, who was 
present, looked anxiously towards her. In 
vain she tried to recollect what she ought to 
say. Some one, who was sitting by her, told 
her what it was, in holding her head down, so 
that no one would see; but Susan, who never 
cared for undeserved praise, did not repeat it ; 
she suffered the question to be passed on to 
the next. Some time after this, there was a 
prize promised for the best map that should be 
drawn. It was to be on avery large scale, and 
would require great care and pains in the ex- 
ecution. When Susan had completed hers, 
all butthe printing, one of her older sisters 
thinking to give her an agreeable surprise, and 
to render her a favor, took an opportunity, one 
day, when Susan had gone away, to do a good 
deal of printing for her. Susan was very sorry 
for this; but it could not then be helped. 
When the maps were exhibited, hers was 
commended very much, especially the print- 
ing. Susan blushed, and said that the best of 
the printing was done by her sister. The 
master looked disappointed, but said, if that 
was the case, he must adjudge the prize te 
Sophia; for though Susan’s was superior in 
other respects, yet as Sophia had done her 
own printing, and done it very well, she had 
the greater merit. Now, the fact was, that 
Sophia’s brother had printed the whole of 
hers. He began by doing a word or two, but 
found the employment so pleasant, that he went 
thoughtlessly on, until he had finished the 
whole. He had no idea, however, of Sophia’s 
concealing that he had done so; but she said 
to herself, that inasmuch as she had never ask- 
ed him to do it, she did not think it belonged 
to her to tell of it—she had taken the greatest 
pains with her map, and did not see why she 
was bound to reveal that which might perhaps 
deprive her of the reward of her labour.” 

“Well, did not the master find out how it 
was, mother?” said Jane. 

** You shall hear, my dear. After this, the 
maps were exhibited at a public examination ; 
many of them were remarkably well executed, 
and after the recitations were over, some of the 
company collected around them, where they 
hung upon the wall, to look at them more 
closely. Among the number, were Sophia’s 
brother, and Susan’s sister. He said, turning 
to her, ‘I think you beat me, in printing; 
what you did on Susan’s map, is much better 
than that which I did on Sophia’s. 

These words caught the master’s ears; and 
in order to ascertain whether Sophia’s brother 
had done the whole, he said, ‘I think your 
printing and your sister’s must be very much 
alike ; I do not see any difference.’ ° 

‘ There is none of hers here, sir,—I did the 
whole.’ 


The master said nothing; but after the 


company had dispersed,—the scholars only 
remaining, he exposed poor Sophia’s disgrace ; 
telling her that taking a prize in that way, was 
no better than lying and stealing—that it was 
in effect telling a lie, and it was taking what 
did not belong to her. He added that he was 
sorry to use such harsh language towardsa young 
lady, but that she must blame herself, for hav- 
ing done that, which imposed the necessity of 
it upon him.” 

“QO,” said Jane, as her mother finished the 
story; ‘I fear Sophia never had such a good 
mother as I have,—I wish all little girls had 
just such a mother ; and then, I am sure there 
would be no such naughty ones among them.” 

MATER. 








RELIGION. 





ADVICE TO A YOUNG LADY. 
By the late Rev. Mr. Pearce, of Birmingham, Eng. 


“T hope that amidst her various acqaire- 
ments of an ornamental or scientific nature, my 
dear girl will not omit that first, that great con- 
cern, the dedication of her heart toGod. To 
this, my dear friend, every thing invites you 
that is worthy of your attention ; the digmity of 
a rational and immortal soul ; the condition of 
human nature ; the gracious truths and promis- 
es of God; the sweetness and usefulness of 
religion; the comfort it yields in affliction ; 
the security it affords in temptation; the sup- 
port it gives in death, and the prospect it opens 
of life everlasting. All these considerations, 
backed with the uncertainty of life, the solem- 
nity of judgment, the terrors of perdition and 
the calls of conscience and of God ;—all de- 
mand your heart for the blessed Jehovah! 
This, and nothing short of this, is true reli- 
gion! Oh! what a blessedness will attend 
the hearty surrender of yourself to the God and 
Father of men! Methinks I see all the angels 
of God rejoicing at the sight; all the saints 
in heaven partaking of their joy ; the Saviour 
himself, who died for sinners, gazing on you 
with delight ; your own heart filled with peace 
and joy in believing; and a thousand streams 
of goodness flowing from your renovated soul, 
to refresh the aged saint, and to encourage 
your fellow-youth to seek first the kingdom of 
heaven, to press on to God.” 


—-Sea— 
HAPPY DELIVERANCE 
Of a young manwho had been long under convictions. 


* At last,” says he, ‘when I had lost all 
hope, these words were deeply impressed on 
my mind: ‘ Believe onthe Lord Jesus Christ, 
and thou shalt be saved.’ I cried out in an 
agony, What is believing? What is the real 
scriptural faith? Lord teach me! I know noth- 
ing! I can do nothing ! Ifthousave not, I perish! 
It was then brought to my mind, castall thy care 
upon him. I cried, Lord, the burden of my sin is 
all my care,and may I cast it upon thee? Wilt 
thou receive such a sinner? I know thou art 
able to save me, and thy blood is sufficient to 
atone. But artthou indeed willing? It came 
into my heart, only believe. I felt a rising 
hope, and cried, I will: but my sins stared me 
in the face, and I thought, Oh, it is i.npossible ! 
My sins have been so secret—so complicated. 
Itcame to me again, only believe. 1 thought 
it cannot be now. I must repent more, be 
more inearnest. It is impossible he should be 
so merciful as to forgive all my sins now. It 
was replied a third time—only believe. I said, 
Lord, help me to believe, and cast my soul up- 
on thy free mercy! Let me know that I am 
indeed born of thee ; that I do believe to the 
saving of my soul. I have nothing to plead, 
but Jesus came to save sinners, even the lost! 








Thou hast said, ‘Come unto me, all ye that are 
weary and heavy laden, and I will give you 


a 





rest.’ Iam weary and heavy laden—I come - 
therefore the promise is for me. ' 
“While I was thus pleading, I was enabled 
to venture my soul upon the Redeemer, with an 
assured confidence in his promises. Then ] 
was happy indeed. His love was shed abroad 
in my heart, and these precious words were ap- 
plied—he that loveth is born of God. Now, if 
I had a thousand souls, I could have trusted 
him with them all. I found a real change in 
my heart. I was a new creature. I was a 
child of God.” 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE DOG. 

Of this well-known and remarkably active 
animal there are several kinds, which differ 
from each other in their shape and appearance. 
The Suernerp’s Doe has a rough appear- 
ance, and his skin is of a dark brown colour, 
with a mixture of grey hairs. He is employed 
in guarding or driving flocks and herds of cat- 
tle. He, with very little training, attends to 
every part ofthe flock or herd, and assists 
his master in driving them from one pasture 
to another, without doing them the least injury; 
he also shows amazing sagacity and courage in 
protecting them from beasts of prey. 

The Terrier is a small kind of hound, en- 
dowed with the most obstinate courage : he is 
usually kept as a house-dog, but is often em- 
ployed in the field, to force the fox, or other 
beasts of prey, from their holes. He is the na- 
tural enemy of rats, mice, and stoats, whom he 
furiously attacks and destroys. He is not afraid 
even of the badger, but will combat him with 
determined fortitude. 

The Harrier is another kind of sporting 
Dog, and derives its name from being used to 
hunt the hare. 

The Greynounp has a long body, his head 
is narrow, and nose pointed ; he has a full eye, 
a good mouth, sharp and very white teeth; his 











is the swiftest of all hounds, and courses more 
by sight than by scent, and is said to live long- 
er than all other Dogs. 

The Bioopneunp is tall and beautifully 
formed, is usually ofa reddish colour, and has 
long pendant ears, a broad breast, and a stern 
countenance. He seldom barks while hunt- 
ing. He has an uncommonly quick smell, 
and in former days when a thief or murderer 
had fled, this animal would trace him through 
the thickest and most secret coverts, and 
would not cease the pursuit till he had taken 
the felon. 

The Spranret is a small Dog, and has a 
very keen smell, good understanding, and un- 
common docility. He is celebrated for steadi- 
ness in field sports, and for quickness in find- 
ing game and fetching it when shot. Spaniels 
are likewise kept as house-dogs. The small- 
est Spaniels are covered with very soft fine hair, 
and are called lap-dogs. 

There is a pretty looking kind of Dog called 
the Coacu-Doe, which is spotted all over the 
body, and generally lives with the horses in 
the stable, and constantly attends the carriage 
when it goes out. 

The Mastirr Dog is large and strong; it 
has short hanging ears, a large head, thick 
‘lips, and a bold countenance. Heis a faithful 
watch-dog, and powerful protector of the house 
orpremesis. When he gives the alarm he barks 
very loud. 

The But1-Doe is less than the Mastiff, but 
not inferior in fierceness. He has a large head, 
neck, and breast. This Dog will naturally 
run at and seize the fiercest bull without bark- 








ing. By catching hold of the bull’s nose, the 
Dog will pin him to the ground, and make him 


tail is long, and curls round at the end. He. 
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roar in a terrible manner. 


English Bull-Dogs, 
when transported into hot countries, soon de- 
generate, and lose their voice and fierceness, 
and their young ones become quite unlike their 
yarents both in shape and appearance. 

The general characteristics of Dogs are, that 
they are strong, lively, and capable of enduring 


much fatigue. They eat flesh, bread, and 
sometimes vegetables. ‘Their sense of smell- 
ing is remarkably quick ; they tread lightly on 
their toes, and scarcely ever sweat. They gen- 
erally walk round the place on which they in- 
tend to lie down, and aslight noise awakes them 
from sleep. When taken home and treated with 
kindness, they soon become submissive, and 


‘they are to their owners the most faithful and 


affectionate of all animals. 

Anecdotes.—The careful manner in which 
the Dog leads the steps of the blind, has often 
attracted notice, and affords an instance of his 
obedience and fidelity. Mr. Ray, in his “ Sy- 
nopsis of Quadrupeds,” informs us of a blind 
beggar who was thus led through the streets of 
Rome by a middle-sized Dog, who besides lead- 
ing his master in such a manner as to protect 
him from danger, had learned to distinguish 
both the streets and houses where he was ac- 
customed to receive alms twice or thrice a 
week. When the beggar began to ask alms, 
the Dog lay down to rest; and the man was 
no sooner served or refused, than the Dog rose 
ofhimself, and, without either order or sign, 
proceeded successively to all the other houses. 
When a piece of money was thrown from a 
window, such was the sagacity and attention 
ofthe Dog, that he went about in search of it, 
took it from the ground with his mouth, and put 
it into the blind man’s hat. Even when bread 
was thrown, the animal would not taste it, un- 
less he received it from the hand of his master. 

In the summer of 1792, a gentleman went 
to Portsmouth for the benefit of sea-bathing. 
He was conducted in one of the machines in- 
to the water; but being unacquainted with the 
steepness of the shore, and unable to swim, he 
found himself, the instant that he quitted the 
machine, nearly out ofhis depth. The state of 
alarm into which he was thrown, increased 
his danger ; and he probably would have been 
drowned, had not a large Newfoundland Dog, 
which was standing on the shore, plunged in- 
tothe water to his assistance. The Dog seized 
him by the hair, and thus drew him safely to 
land. The gentleman afterwards purchased 
the Dog ata high price, and preserved him as 
a treasure of equal value with his whole for- 
tune —Bingley. 

Inthe year 1791, a person went to a house 
in Deptford, to take lodgings, under pretence 
that he had just arrived from the West Indies ; 
and, after having agreed on the terms, said 
he should send his trunk that night and come 
himself the next day. About nine o’clock in 
the evening the trunk was brought by two por- 
ters, and carried into a bed-room. Just as the 
family weré going to bed, their little house-dog, 
deserting his usual station in the shop, placed 
himself close to the chamber door where the 
chest was deposited, and kept up an incessant 
barking. ‘The moment the door was opened, 
the Dog flew to the chest, against which it 
scratched and barked with redoubled fury. 
They attempted in vain to get the dog out of 
the room. Calling in some neighbours, and 
making them cye witnesses of the circumstance, 
they began to move the trunk about, when they 
quicky discovered that it contained something 
alive. Suspicion becoming very strong, they 


were induced to force it open; when to their 
Utter astonishment, they found in it their new 
lodger, who had thus been conveyed into the 
ouse with the intention of robbing it.—7d. 
Scripture References—The Dog is seldom 





mentioned in Scripture without some marks of 
degradation, probably because it was pronounc- 
ed unclean by the law of Moses, and therefore 
very few were suffered to live in the houses of 
the East. The heat of the climate might also 
tend to check those admirable & useful qualities 
which belong to Dogs in Europe. It is very evi- 
dent that the ancient Jews held these animals in 
great contempt, and more offensive expressions 
could not perhaps be used among them than 
those by which a man was compared to a dog. 

Reflections.—In our country, Dogs are much 
admired and caressed, on account of their sa- 
gacity and faithfulness; but in the countries of 
the East, it appears, that they were for the 
most part treated with contempt, and excluded 
by the inhabitants from their houses. What if 
our characters should at last be found so con- 
temptible as to exclude us from the city of God, 
the heavenly Jerusalem. How lamentable then 
will be our fate, how wretched will be our con- 
dition. Let us then, in reviewing Scripture, ob- 
serve well what God requires of us; and thereby 
impartially judge of our own characters; and 
let us seek an interest in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who alone can bestow upon us that righteous- 
ness of character which shall entitle us to dwell 
in his kingdom for ever and ever. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








From the Youth’s Friend. 
LETTER FROM A TEACHER, CONFINED BY 

ILLNESS, TO HIS SABBATH SCHOLARS. 
My Dear Boys,— 

This is indeed a fine morning. The sun 
shines brightly ; the little birds are singing the 
praises of their Maker ; and I dare say you 
have enjoyed your walk to the school this 
morning. I should like to meet you there as 
Tused to do: but this I cannot do. It pleases 
God to confine me to my chamber, and to my 
bed. I am soweak that I can scarcely sit up 
in my bed, and I find it difficult to write these 
few lines; yet because I love you, and because I 
am anxious about your precious, never-dying 
souls, I resolved to try to write a few lines to 
you, though I can no longer come and talk 
with you. I am often thinking about you; 
and this thought sometimes grieves me very 
much, that perhaps one of my dear scholars 
should, after all he has heard about Jesus 
Christ, be shut out of his kingdom above. 
Shall I at the last day be called to bear witness 
against you, (God forbid!) and hear the Judge 
pronounce your doom in those terrible words, 
“* Depart ye cursed into everlasting fire prepar- 
ed for the devil and his angels?” To avoid 
this dreadful end, let me urge you, my dear chil- 
dren, with all possible seriousness and earnest- 
ness, to think of those things which you have 
been taught. I know that my services have 
been very imperfect, but you know I have told 
you how wicked your hearts all are, that you 
must be made good and holy before you can be 
happy ; and you know I have entreated you as 
you value salvation to go uiito Jesus, to give 
him your hearts, and to pray to God to have 
mercy upon you. IfI could join the class 
this day I should tell you just the same things, 
for they are most important; but I cannot, and 
it is likely I shall never see your faces here 
again ; but I do wish to meet you in heaven. 
Jesus Christ is ‘the Way” there; you must 
walk in this way if you would arrive at that 
happy place. 

Farewell, my dearest scholars, my eyes and 
my head ache, I can write no more. Try to 
get to heaven; if we love Jesus we shall meet 
in heayen; meet to suffer, to sorrow, to die 
no more for ever and for ever. 

Fare ye all well. May the Lord bless you. 
May each one of you, through the grace of God, 











get to heaven, and find there your loving, but 
sick, dying ‘Teacher, H. H. 








MISCELLANY. 





Power of the Gospel—tIn the houses and 
wigwams of more than 500 Indians, (at the 
Methodist mission in Upper Canada,) the devo- 
tions of prayer and praise are heard daily in 
their native language. Their desire for reli- 
gious knowledge is very ardent: They hunger 
and thirst after righteousness! O how should 
this put ws to shame who have so many ways 
of getting good, and yet care so little about it? 
Trivial excuses keep us from reading, from 
prayer, from the house of God, and will keep 
us out of heaven!— Youth’s Friend. 


Temperance and Economy.—‘ When about 
sixteen years of age,” says Dr. Franklin, “a 
work of Tyron fell into my hands, in which he 
recommends vegetable diet. I determined to 
observe it. My brother, being a bachelor, did 
not keep house, but boarded with his appren- 
tices in a neighbouring family. My refusing 
to eat animal food was found inconvenient, and 
I was often scolded {for my singularity. I at- 
tended to the modes in which Tyron prepared 
some of his dishes, particularly how to boil po- 
tatoes and rice, and hasty puddings. I said to 
my brother, that if he would allow me per week 
half what he paid for my board, I would under- 
take to maintain myself. The offer was in- 
stantly embraced, and I soon found that of what 
he gave me I was able to save half.—This was a 
new fund for the purchase of books: and oth- 
er advantages resulted to me from the plan 
When my brother and his workmen left the 
printing house to go to dinner, I remained: 
and despatching my frugal meal which frequent- 
ly consisted of a biscuit ora slice of bread, and 
a bunch of raisins or a bun from the pastry 
cooks, with a glass of water, I had the rest of 
the time till their return, for study; and my 
progress therein was proportioned to that clear- 
ness of ideas, and that quicknessof conception, 
which are the fruit of temperance in eating and 
drinking.” ont oa 

Industry and Sobriety.—At Taunton, in the 
county of Somerset, is a monument to the 
memory of Robert Gray, Esq. a native of that 
town, who, being left a poor helpless orphan, 
went to London to seek his fortune. Here he 
engaged himself as an errand boy, and in this 
state of servitude he behaved so well that his 
master took him apprentice, and when out of 
his time, set him up ima shop, where, by his 
industry, care, and diligence, he had such suc- 
cess, that he acquired a large fortune. In his 
old age he declined trade, and returned to 
Taunton, where he built a hospital for six- 
teen old decayed people of both sexes. Under- 
neath his effigy, on his monument, is the fol- 
lowing singular inscription : 

Taunton bore him ; London bred him ; 

Piety train’d him; Virtue led him ; 

Earth enrich’d him; Heaven possess’d him ; 

Taunton lov’d him; London bless’d him: 

This thankfal town, that mindful city, 

Share his piety and pity. 

What he gave, and how he gave it, 

Ask the poor and you shal! have it. 

Gentle reader, may heaven strike 

Thy tender heart to do the like: 

And now thy eyes have read this story, 

Give him the praise, and God the glory. 
— r— 


Happiness has been beautifully compared te 
the manna in the desert. ‘‘ He that gathered 
much had nothing over, and he that gathered 
little had no lack.”’ Therefore, to diminish en- 
vy, let us consider not what others possess, but 
what they enjoy. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 











The true way of saving. — That can never| brother and sister on Monday, on some trifling | 
be lost which is devoted to God, nor wasted | disagreement about stools that she wanted, and | 


| burst into a passionate fit of crying. This 


which is spent in his service, and not the least 
kindness shown to any of his people, for his| 
sake, will go unrewarded.” 


—— ; 
Prayer.—The great mistake of prayer is, riot 
praying as poor and destitute creatures, but 
thinking that we are and have already in some 
good degree what we pray for. 











YVOUTH’S COMPANION. 


REVIEW. 

The Faithful Little Girl, a story for Children. 

This is the title of a small book that we have 
just seen, published by Messrs. Munroe and 
Francis, of this city. It seems to have been 
written by some American, probably by an 
American lady; one who loved children, and 
wished to be useful to them. It relates a story 
of a little girl named Lucilla, and some con- 
versations between her and her parents, especi- 
ally her mother. Lucilla was one day sitting 
at work by her mother’s side, who was reading 
aloud the history of a minister who went to a 
distant country to preach the Gospel to heath- 
ens, and who endured great sufferings, but 
would not be unfaithful to his heavenly Mas- 
ter. Lucilla was so pleased with this account, 
that she wished she was a boy, that she might 
one day go abroad and preach to the poor In- 
dians. Her mother inquired if she thought 
she could exercise the patience, the self- 
denial, the perseverance and the industry, 
which the missionary service would require ; 
and whether she loved God and her fellow 
creatures enough to undertake such a service. 
Lucilla seemed to think she could do all this. 
Her mother wished her to look at her present 
temper and conduct, now she was a little gurl, 
and in that way to judge what she would do if 
she wereaman. For, said the Mother, he that 
is faithful in a little, will generally be faithful 
in a great deal. Her daughter, however, 
thought that the nursery, the parlor, the dining 
hall and the school-room, were very different 
from a heathen country, and the situation and 
labors of a missionary. In fine, she did not 
know how such a little girl as herself, who had 
always been in her father’s house, could know 
any thing about patience, meekness, self-deni- 
al, industry, perseverance, and love to God and 
men. 

fet mother promised to make the matter 
plain to her, and not long after, on new year’s 
evening, read to her a paper which she had 
written, and which Lucilla soon found was all 
about herself. The paper told Lucilla’s con- 
duct at church on the Sabbath; when her eyes 
wandered about during the service, and she 
did not seem to listen to the preaching, or to 
- pray for the pardon of sin, or for help to 

lead a holy life. She might see therefore, that 
she had not much love or fear of God. It told 
how Lucilla would not tell her sisters the sto- 
ry of Daniel, when they requested her on Sab- 
bath evening, although she had nothing else 
todo. This showed that she had not much 
real love to her sisters, or desire to do them 









































good. It told how Lucilla got angry with her 


showed that Lucilla was not remarkable for 
patience. When practising on a piece of mu- 
sic, she played the simple easy airs over and 
over again, but did not try the parts which she 
found difficult. This showed she was want- 
ing in perseverance. When her mother desir- 
ed her to run in the garden for exercise, she 
went very reluctantly, and then moped about 
complaining of the cold. This did not appear 
like self-denial. At another time she worked 
when she should have attended to her lesson 
with the other children, and her mamma was 
obliged to tell her she had beenconsulting only 
her self-will. And again, when she was re- 
quested to play alittle air, and a lady present 
commended her for it, ‘‘she became so con- 
ceited that she was quite unpleasant. She 
looked perfectly silly, she talked nonsense, 
laughed loud at nothing, and was entirely tak- 
en up with herself.” Where, said her moth- 
er, is Lucilla’s humility ? 

While her mother was reading this paper, 
Lucilla was much affected and shed tears. 
When her Mother stopped, she modestly in- 
quired what she ought to have done , and her 
mother kindly pointed out the occasion of her 
transgressions,and told her how she might avoid 
them in future. When she stopped reading 
again, Lucilla wiped away the tears which fell 
fast from her eyes, and said, ‘‘ Mother, I 
will not wish to be a boy again.” To which 
her Mother replied: ‘That was certainly a 
silly wish, Lucilla; but Ishould not have tak- 
en all this trouble to cure you of wishing to 
be a boy, because I think you would soon have 
seen yourself the folly of such a wish, and 
would have forgotten it in a little while: but I 
wished to teach you a lesson that many grown 
people, as well as children, have need to learn 
—a lesson that I hope you will remember as 
long as you live. Weare all apt to fancy that 
we could serve God better at some other time, 
in some other place, with some other compan- 
ions, than at the time, in the place, or with the 
companions, which God has appointed to us; 
and while we form many vain wishes and plans, 
we neglect to do the duty which is now in our 
power. Your little circle of duty, my child, 
is in your father’s house, and among your 
own family; though even here you may often 
give your mite of help to the poor in your 
neighbourhood, and the still poorer in strange 
and distant lands. Be faithful and diligent, 
my love, in performing the duties which are 
within your power, and in proportion to your 
faithfulness and diligence, your means of doing 
good will probably be increased; till from being 
a faithful servant of your heavenly Master in 
this world, you are called to his immediate 
presence, to wait on him, and to see his glory. 
For they that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament ; and they that turn many 
to righteousness, as the stars for ever and ever. 
Lucilla kissed her mother, and whispered soft- 
ly to her, “I will try, mother, to be a faithful 
little girl :” and her mother again reminded her 
that she must daily and hourly look up for 
strength from above, to do that, which is some- 
times so contrary to our feelings. ‘ This lit- 
tle examination,” she proceeded, “ will make 
you see for yourself, what I have so often tried 
to show you—how very far our nature is depar- 
ted from that holiness in which man ought to 











-be found, and how ready we are to fall into ey- 
ery thing wrong.” 

Then followsa short account of the conver- 
sation at the tea-table, when Lucilla’s father 
came home, and all the little flock of children 
were admitted to see their beloved parents. 
What we have mentioned takes up about half 
the book. In the latter part is a separate 
story, which is designed to show the impor- 
tance of fidelity to all the commands of our God 
and Saviour. We hope many of our readers 
will have an opportunity to peruse this little 
volume, and that they will learn to be faithful 
little girls and boys, that they may be faithful 
in every future relation they may sustain, and 
faithful unto death. 








POETRY. 








From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
LINES 
To ayoung Friend, on hearing her sing and play on the 
Piano.— By a young lady, aged 13 years. 
Softer than the blue of heaven, 
In its clearest, lightest hue ; 
Softer than the breeze of even, 
When the sultry day is through ; 
Softer than the tear that rushes 
To the mournful maiden’s eye ; 
Softer than that maiden’s blushes ; 
Softer than that maiden’s sigh ; 
Softer than her last addresses, 
When her friend and she must part ; 
Than the kiss her mother presses 
On the darling of her heart ; 
Softer than the colours glowing, 
When the sun sets in the west; 
Softer than the twilight pensive, 
When that sun has sunk té rest ; 
Softer than the tear of pity, 
Glistening in beauty’s eye ; 
Softer than the rainbow’s colours, 
When summer showers are passing Ly ;— 
Softer than the moonlight streaming 
On the river smooth and clear, = 
Through the clouds, so mildly beaming, 
Is thy music to my ear. 
All the ruder passions vanish, 
Naught but quiet fills my breast ; 
Thy musicevery pain doth banish ; 
Every grief doth lull to rest. 
-Se— 

A MOTHER’S FAREWELL TO HER SON, 
ON HIS GOING FAR FROM HOME. 
Farewell, my child !—May Heaven for ever shed 

Its brightest rays upon thy youthful head ! 
O, I could weep to see thee leave thy home, 
O’er this delusive, dangerous world to roam, 
But that I fondly hope thou hast within 
That which will guard thee from the power 0! 
sin. 
Thou canst no longer share a Mother’s care; 
Yet, O! thou canst a Mother’s anxious prayer: 
Where’er thou goest,where’er thy footsteps rove, 
’T will plead for blessings on thee from above. 
Oft will mine eye rest on thy vacant place, 
And Memory oft the fleeting past retrace : 
Oft shall I think to hear thine accents mild, 
Whose gentle kindness Sorrow’s self beguil’d; 
And oft, forgetting thou art far away, 
Still listen for thy step at close of day. 
Yet, though an anxious sigh may sometimes rise 
And busy tears, unbidden, fill mine eyes; 
Though sometimes I may wish for thee to share 
An hour of joy, or soothe a passing care; _ 
Yet will bright hope be mingled with that sigh, 
And thought of peace the falling tear-drop dry; 
The ope,—that thou art in the narrow way ; 
The thought,—thy Saviour’s eye is fix’d of 


Cona. 














thee. 


